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RACINE  AND  HIS  TRAGEDIES 


Introduction 


A  -  Sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author. 


1.  Birth  and  Family. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Life  in  the  Literary  World. 

4.  Life  at  Court. 

5.  Last  years  of  his  life. 


Study  of  Tragedy 

1.  Unities. 

(a)  Time. 

(b)  Place. 

(c)  Action. 


2.  Characters. 

(a)  Importance  of  leading  roles. 

(b)  Limitation  of  number. 

(c)  Role  of  "seconds  Acteurs". 

(d)  Introduction  of  the  Greek  Chorus. 

3.  Destiny. 

(a)  Greek  influence. 

(b)  Influence  of  Jansenism. 

(c)  Invisibility  of  divinities. 

(d)  Conflict  between  man  and  the  gods. 

(e)  Visual  presentation  of  supernatural 
in  Athalie. 

4.  Passion. 

(a)  Supreme  emotion  -  love. 

(b)  Influence  of  the  Greeks  and  Jansenism. 

(c)  Action  and  facts  -  the  outcomes 
of  passion. 

5.  Roles  common  to  tragedies. 

(a)  Feminine  theatre. 

(1)     Love  -  supreme  passion. 

(b)  Secondary  role  of  male  characters. 

(c)  Confidantes. 

(1)  Function  is  expository. 

(2)  Minor  roles. 

(3)  Greek  choruses  in  religious 
play. 


III.     Structure  of  the  Drama  and  the  Act 


1.     Formation  dependent  upon  Passion, 

(a)  Third  and  fourth  acts. 

(1)  Importance  of  fourth  act. 

(b)  Second  act  expository. 

(c)  Fifth  act  -  descending  action. 


2.     Elements  in  structure. 

(a)  Solidity. 

(b)  Variety  of  Distribution. 

(c)  Harmony. 


3.  Scenes. 

(a)  Use  of  dialogue. 

(1)  Dramatic  order. 

(2)  Naturalness. 

(b)  Use  of  the  monologue. 

(1)     Soliloquy  of  true  life. 

(c)  Relation  of  Dialogue  and  Monologue. 


4.     Form  of  Expression. 

(a)  Rare  use  of  monosyllabic  response. 

(b)  Brevity. 

(1)  Sentence  structure. 

(2)  Imagery  revealed  through  metaphor. 

(c)  Forcefulness. 

(1)  Ironic  expressions. 

(2)  Question  form. 

(3)  Choice  of  words. 


5.  Rhythm. 

(a)  Inequality  of  measure. 

(1)     Dependence  on  Passion. 

(b)  Varied  meter  of  lines. 

(c)  Rare  use  of  musical  element. 

(d)  Poetry. 

(1)  Objective. 

(2)  Alexandrian  verse. 
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IV.     Plays  of  Racine 


1.  Andromaque 

2.  Britannicus 

3.  Berenice 

4 .  Phedre 

5.  Bajazet 

6.  Esther  and  Athalie 


V.     Contemporaries  of  Racine 


1.  Corneille 

(a)  Will  versus  Passion. 

(b)  Imitation  of  Sophocles  instead 

of  Euripides. 

(c)  Theatre  of  situation  not  of  characters. 

(d)  Style. 

(e)  Contrast  with  Racine. 

2.  Other  authors. 


VI.  Summary 
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Racine,  the  author. 


RACINE  AND  HIS  TRAGEDIES 

In  order  to  understand  the  tragedies  of  Racine, 
the  classic  author  of  French  tragedy,  we  must  first  acquaint 
ourselves  with  him  as  a  man,  his  social  position  in  the 
French  world  of  his  day,  his  personality  and  the  effects  of 
his  environment  upon  his  personality.     Jean  Baptiste  Racine 
was  born  at  La  Fert^-Milon,  December  22,  1639,  of  a  bourgeois 
family.     At  the  early  age  of  three,  Jean  Racine  and  his  small 
sister  had  lost  both  parents.     The  children  were  taken  by 
their  grandparents.     Jean  was  taken  by  the  paternal  grand- 
parents, Jean  Racine  and  Marie  des  Moulins,  while  his  sister 
was  taken  by  the  maternal  grandparent,  Pierre  Sconin,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  day. 

The  grandfather,  Jean  Racine,  died  in  1649.  Little 
is  known  about  him.     The  grandmother,  Marie  des  Moulins,  was 
a  second  mother  to  Racine.     In  his  letters  to  his  sister,  he 
shows  his  great  love  for  her,  and  speaks  of  her  as  his  mother. 
The  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
grandmother  caused  Racine  many  tears  which  developed  in  him 
a  great  gift  of  nature,  tenderness;  and  thus  we  have  Racine, 
the  great  tragedian,  who  expresses  the  emotions  of  the  human 
heart  to  a  degree  far  beyond  those  of  his  time.     It  is  through 
these  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  home  life  that  rose  this 
superb  emotional  genius. 

Previous  to  his  enrolment  at  Port-Royal,  Racine  had 
spent  four  years  at  the  College  of  Beauvais.     Nothing  of 
importance  occurred  while  he  was  a  student  there.     In  1655, 
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he  entered  Port-Royal.     At  the  school  the  instructor  had 
only  six  pupils  in  a  class.     The  object  was  to  adapt  to 
the  nature  of  each  the  common  principles  of  education. 
In  this  school  fear  and  competition  were  the  means  of 
obtaining  work.     Here  Racine  studied  Grammar,  Logic  and 
Greek,  which  was  the  chief  subject  of  the  curriculum. 
Such  an  education  and  such  methods  of  teaching  corresponded 
perfectly  with  the  nature  of  Racine.     He  possessed  a 
tender,  delicate  nature,  which  was  developed  carefully 
under  the  tact  of  his  instructors.     In  his  study  of  Psy- 
chology and  Ethics  he  became  familiar  with  the  weaknesses  of 
man  and  learned  how  to  remedy  them.     He  learned  how  to  pene- 
trate into  the  secrets  of  the  heart.     He  acquired  a  great 
love  of  the  Bible,  and  with  Bos suet  is  regarded  as  the 
author  who  owes  much  to  the  Bible.     He  learned  of  the  im- 
possibility of  man  reaching  a  state  of  well-being  on 
his  own  resources  and  the  necessity  of  the  help  of  an 
unseen  force,  namely  Grace.     Racine  became  a  humanist 
at  Port-Royal  and  a  great  student  of  Greek  Literature. 
He  passed  many  days  reading  and  learning  by  heart  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.     After  a  period  of 
three  years  Racine  left  Port-Royal  and  entered  the  college 
of  Harancourt. 

At  Harancourt  he  entered  upon  his  literary  career. 
He  was  admitted  to  a  group  of  a  pleasure-loving  set  of 
authors,  among  them  was  the  fabulist,  La  Fontaine.  Encouraged 
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by  this  group,  in  1660  he  published  an  ode,  The  Nymph 
of  the  Seine,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  to 
1,'arie -There  se •     On  account  of  his  writings  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Harancourt,  Racine  roused  the  enmity  of  Port- 
Royal.     He  became  the  writer  of  many  letters. 

Owing  to  changes  within  his  family,  Racine  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1663.     Here  he  gave  himself  to  the 
development  of  his  literary  genius.     His  first  tragedy  was 
"Le  Thebaide" .     He  also  wrote  a  spiritual  and  satirical 
letter  against  his  old  Alma  Mater,  Port-Royal,  which  had 
disapproved  of  him  also  on  account  of  the  great  poetic 
fortunes  he  had  received  through  the  theatre.     This  letter 
v/as  followed  by  another  with  the  intervention  of  Boileau. 
In  his  later  days  he  regretted  having  taken  this  step  against 
his  old  teachers. 

In  1667,  he  produced  Andromaque,  which  had  success 
equal  to  that  of  The  Cid  of  Corneille.     However,  Racine's 
pride  suffered  greatly  after  his  production  of  Alexandre, 
owing  to  a  group  of  critics  who  were  friends  of  Corneille 
and  enemies  of  Boileau.     These  critics  opposed  him.     We  can 
find  the  bitterness  of  Racine  in  the  preface  of  all  his 
tragedies.     The  immediate  success  of  Phedre  was  also  pre- 
vented.    This  was  due  to  Pradon.     Owing  to  this  acute 
criticism  and  the  attempts  to  prevent  his  success,  Racine 
renounced  the  stage. 
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'Te  returned  penitent  to  the  faith  of  Port-Royal, 
and  was  tenderly  received.     He  felt  that  he  had  set  out 
to  corrupt  souls.     He  married  a  modest  woman  of  the  middle 
class,  and  divided  his  time  between  his  family  and  the 
court  where  he  had  been  chosen  with  Boileau  by  the  "King 
as  his  historiographer.     He  followed  the  court  on  many 
journeys  until  1695,  when  he  took  his  task  to  heart  - 
the  History  of  Louis  XIV. 

Racine  was  summoned  by  Madame  de  ?»faintenon  and 
asked  by  her  to  produce  a  religious  drama  for  the  girls 
of  hep  school  at  St.  Cyr.    Racine  accepted,  urged  by  the 
fusion  of  piety  and  the  gratification  of  his  poetic  ideals. 
"Esther"  was  pompously  played  in  1689.     Athalie  followed 
in  1691.     Athalie  was  played  in  a  room  without  costumes. 
Both  are  regarded  as  masterpieces,  but  were  not  recognized 
as  such  until  twenty-five  years  after  their  production. 
Esther  is  a  scriptural  idyl,  modelled  on  French  tragedy 
with  the  addition  of  the  lyric  choruses  of  the  Greeks. 
In  Athalie,  Racine  took  liberties  with  the  scenery,  the 
number  of  persons  in  evidence  on  the  stage  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  choruses.     This  departure  from  the  stand- 
ard forms  of  tragedy  points  to  a  modification  and  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  the  traditional  plaTr.     The  element  of  love 
is  lacking  in  both  these  plays.     He  depict sthe  need  of 
supernatural  aid.     ""he  production  aided  Racine  in  the 
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confirmation  of  his  supremacy  of  method,  his  psychology, 
his  measured  language  and  harmonious  versification.  The 
plot  of  Athalie  has  been  the  preoccupation  of  French  drama- 
tists from  Racine fs  time  to  the  reaction  against  French 
tragedy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  remainder  of  Racine fs  life  wa3  spent  in  the 
exercise  of  official  duties,  in  the  composition  of  religious 
hymns,  and  epigrams  ridiculing  the  playwrights  of  his  time. 
He  wrote  four  spiritual  cantatas  against  wicked  authors 
and  their  tragedies  in  which  he  showed  his  vivacity  and  re- 
sources.    In  his  last  days  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  king 
on  account  of  his  public  attachment  to  Port-Royal  and  Jan- 
senism.    This  loss  of  royal  favor  was  due  to  no  disgrace 
of  Racine.    He  died  on  April  21,  1699,  as  a  Christian,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  his  two  most  intimate  friends, 
Valine ourt  and  Boileau.    He  was  buried  at  Port-Royal. 

Racine* s  contributions  to  French  Literature  are 
his  tragedies.     ^e  is  a  writer  of  classic  tragedy.  He 
holds  close  to  the  recognized  unities  of  Aristotle,  viz., 
time,  place  and  action.    He  is  absolute  in  length  of  time, 
because  passions  are  manifested  by  instantaneous  impulses. 
The  unitv  of  time  in  Racinian  drama  is  wholly  natural. 
Racine  leaves  the  length  of  time  to  the  imagination  of 
the  audience.    He  ?ives  to  his  audience  only  a  "Notion" 
of  the  development  of  these  intense  passions.     His  chief 
concern  is  passion  at  its  height.     It  is  in  the  "Avant  Scene"  (1) 


(1)  La  Vie  dans  La  Tragedie  de  Racine,  p  46 
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that  Racine,  as  other  French  writers  of  tragedy,  gives  the 

exposition  which  is  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of 

the  play.     This  exposition  is  given  at  the  rise  of  the 

curtain  and  familiarizes  the  audience  with  the  place,  the 

day,  the  deeds  and  the  characters.     T7ith  this  preparation, 

Racine  succeeds  in  completing  the  dramatic  action  of  the 

tragedy  within  the  recognized  length  of  time.     The  "Avant 

Scene"  makes  all  provision  for  antecedent  information  and 

prepares  the  audience  to  enter  upon  the  play  at  ar  advanced 

stage  of  affairs.     It  reveals  to  us  the  intensity  of  the 

passion  of  the  character  concerned,  as  in  Andromaque,  when 

Oreste  yields  to  fate  - 

"Car  enfin  n*attends  pas  que  mes  feux  redouble's 
Des  perils  Jes  plus  grands  puissant  $tre  troubles. 
Puisqu'  apres  tant  d»efforts  ma  resistance  est  vaine, 
Je  me  livre  en  aveugle  au  destin  qui  m'entralne." 

W-95-98  f1) 

With  an  understanding  of  the  exposition,  we  can 
see  how  the  author  can  accomplish  his  action  within  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  or  less.     The  course  of  years 
have  only  accumulated  past  experiences  whic^  come  together, 
and  thus  to  a  crucial  point  which  brings  about  the  action 
in  one  day.     Thus,  in  an  instant  are  produced  their  tragic 
effects  under  the  pressure  of  all  these  accumulated  energies. 

(O) 

According  to  Alfred  de  Vigny,  v  '  all  tragedy  was  a  catas- 
trophe, the  falling  action  of  an  action  already  ripe  at  the 

(1)  La  Vie  dans  La  Tragedie  de  Racine,  p  47. 

(2)  ibid  p  50. 
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rising  of  the  curtain.     Thus  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  the 
character,  or  still  more,  the  passion,  is  the  effect  of  a 
long  series  of  causes  more  or  less  hidden.     The  catastrophe 
of  destiny  can  make  a  complete  drama,  and  such  a  drama  is 
legitimate  fcr   stage  production.     Catastrophe  is  the  rich- 
est type  of  drama.     Everything  insignificant  is  eliminated. 
Every  action  moves  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  end. 

As  regards  the  unity  of  place  in  drama,  Racine 
maintains  the  same  scene  throughout  the  play.     The  place 
chosen  is  as  real  and  distinct  as  the  time.     It  is  not 
only  the  best  selected  place  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  drama,  but  it  is  the  most  appropriate  for  the  action. 
The  supreme  force  in  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  place 
is  passion.     An  example  of  the  excessive  force  and  strength 
of  the  passion  of  love  may  be  seen  in  the  Androraaque  of 
Racine  in  which  Pyrrhus,  at  the  feet  of Andromaque ,  inflamed 
with  burning  love,  does  not  venture  beyond  his  surroundings 
and  Oreste  as  he  declares  delivers  himself  over  blindly  to 
destiny,  but  destiny  is  no  other  than  his  fatal  passion. 
The  same  holds  true  in  Britannicus,  Berenice,  Iphigenie  and 
Phedre.     The  principal  characters  are  brought  on  the  scene 
through  love.     In  Racinian  tragedy  love  is  the  most  attract- 
ive of  the  passions.     It  may  be  considered  then  that  love 
is  the  first  determination  of  the  unity  of  place.     In  the 
unity  of  place  rise  to  their  greatest  intensity  the  passions 
of  the  characters.     Racine  sets  aside  a  verse  to  the  definition 
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of  place.     The  solitude  of  the  scene  in  which  Berenice  is 

played  is  most  appropriate  to  a  drama  which  depicts  the 

passion  of  a  tender  hearted  woman.     Without  a  description 

of  the  scene,  we  are  given  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  places 

in  the  words  of  Antiochus: 

"Arre^tons  un  moment,  La  Porape  de  ces  lieux 
Je  le  vois  hien,  Arrace  est  nouvelle  a  tes  yeux 
Souvent  ce  cabinet  superfre  et  solitaire 
Des  secrets  de  Titus  est  le  depositaire. "  (1) 

In  Ph£dre,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  takes 
place  in  broad  daylight.     Phedre  expresses  her  desire  to 
see  the  sun  which  above  all  indicates  that  the  scene  is  in 
the  open  air.     It  is  in  full  daylight  that  the  shame  of 
Hippolyte  is  brought  forth  in  the  conversation  with  Aricie. 

The  tragedy  of  Esther  differs.     In  it  Racine  has 
varied  from  his  standard,  the  unity  of  place.     He  has  em- 
ployed a  number  of  scenes.     This  variation  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  and  his  desire  to  please  the  young 
girls  of  St.  Cyr.     If  he  had  followed  other  works  of  the 
theatre  in  the  formation  of  the  structure  in  these  plays, 
they  would  doubtlessly  have  marked  a  new  phase  in  the 
history  of  location  in  tragedy.     Racine  gives  as  his  reason 
for  diverging  from  the  unity  of  place  a  need  of  variety  in 
decoration  to  appeal  to  the  girls  of  this  school.  However, 
in  Athalie,  Racine  holds  to  one  scene  throughout  the  tragedy. 
It  is  a  scene  of  the  temple  in  which  the  apartment  of  the 
high  priest  is  always  visible  to  the  spectators. 

(1)     La  Vie  dans  La  Tragedie  de  Racine,  p  61 
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By  what  has  preceded  we  can  see  that  in  the 
tragedy  of  Racine  the  scene  of  the  action  is  perfectly 
real.     It  is  often  described.     It  has  prolongations  which 
extend  the  field  of  action  of  the  tragedy  and  the  field  of 
vision  of  the  spectator.     According  to  some  critics  of 
classic  tragedy,  Racine  leaves  the  understanding  of  the 
scene  more  or  less  to  the  imagination.     His  descriptions 
are  pictures  of  the  poet.     Nothing  is  presented  to  view. 
His  tragedies  are  more  adapted  to  reading  than  to  presenta- 
tion.    However,  Racine  may  he  likened  to  Shakespeare  in 
that  his  poetry  abounds  in  rich  and  plastic  descriptions. 
Imagination  is  a  primal  requisite  when  there  is  limitation 
in  the  scenic  structure.     There  is  at  least  decoration  in 
the  verse,  through  which  marvellous  colors  are  conceived 
which  leaves  nothing  to  the  desire  of  the  audience.  In 
this  way,  Racine  has  been  able  to  make  restitution  for  the 
meagerness  of  the  one  scene  in  which  the  action  of  the 
tragedy  is  placed. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  scene  itself  the 
drama  of  Racine  is  of  a  psychological  order.     Having  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  theme  of  the  drama  depends  on  the 
violent  conflict  of  the  passions,  it  is  logically  true  that 
the  veritable  place  for  the  struggle  is  within  the  soul; 
and  thus  the  decoration  is  rightfully  the  human  figure. 
The  human  figure  presents  a  spectacle  more  spiritual  than 
material.     Through  the  human  figure  the  soul  manifests 
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itself  in  its  loftiest  heights  without  the  need  of  a  material 
setting.     It  is  on  the  face, which  conveys  the  inner  thoughts 
of  the  soul,  that  the  audience  centres  its  interest.  An 
example  of  the  forcefulness  of  expression  may  be  seen  in 
Andromaque,  when  Hermione  in  her  fury  addresses  her  faith- 
less lover: 

"Ton  coeur  impatient  de  revoir  ta  Troyenne 
Ne  souffre  qu!a  regret  qu'un  itntre  t*en  tretienne, 
Tu  lui  paries  de  coeur,  tu  la  cherches  des  yeux." 

(1) 

The  tragedies  of  Racine  are  dependent  upon  par- 
ticular principles  of  action.     The  most  outstanding  are 
the  characters  in  evide?ice,  destiny,  confidante^  chorus  and 
the  passions.     The  tragedies  are  passionate  and  true.  The 
dramatic  situation  is  dependent  upon  the  clash  of  passions. 
At  the  moment  of  presentation  all  forces  are  already  con- 
verged.    By  this  convergence  of  t^e  forces,  is  the  tragedy 
made  simple. 

The  characters  of  Racine  are  presented  in  action. 
They  are  not  in  a  purely  sentimental  state.     Such  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  French  theatre  which  conceives  all 
emotions,  all  passive  states  as  moving  and  as  principles 
of  destiny.     The  characters  are  presented  under  an  aspect 
in  which  their  impulses  are  discovered  the  strongest.  The 
object  is  always  a  resolution  to  accumulate  all  the  restrained 
impulses  until  they  burst  forth  when  a  strong  force  presents 

(3)     La  Vie  dans  fa  Tragedie  de  ftacine,  p  80 
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itself,  and  thus  leads  to  the  definite  action.  Racine 
regards  it  necessary  to  seize  his  characters  in  passion 
and  even  in  a  crisis  of  passion.     The  tragedy  ends  unhappily, 
as  a  result  of  the  triumph  of  passion. 

As  regards  the  number  and  choice  of  characters 
in  Racine »s  tragedies  there  is  perfect  unity  and  harmony. 
The  leading  actors  are  always  placed  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  others.     There  is  a  grandeur  which  surrounds  them. 
This  outstanding  quality  makes  a  more  vivid  impression  on 
the  audience,  whether  heroism  is  depicted  or  an  appeal  to 
sympathy  is  sought.     In  such  a  way  does  the  author  bring 
about  a  more  striking  effect  in  the  downfall  of  his  leading 
characters.     They  a  re  more  in  evidence.     It  is  on  them 
that  attention  is  fixed.     This  majestic  sadness  gives  to 
Racine  the  supreme  pleasure  of  tragedy.     In  Racine *s  tragedies 
there  are  few  characters.     The  crowd,  as  a  multiplicity 
of  characters,  has  no  roles  in  the  theatre  of  Racine.  Not 
more  than  six  or  seven  personages  are  presented.     Roles  are 
provided  only  for  the  characters  about  which  the  action 
is  promoted  and  brought  to  an  end. 

The  number  of  characters  varies  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  subject.     As  the  Racinian  tragedy  is  re- 
stricted to  a  conflict  of  a  limited  few,  it  can  be  seen 
that  a  large  number  of  personages  would  not  be  necessary. 
Almost  all  Racine »s  plays  consist  of  four  leading  characters. 
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Their  roles  are  oftentimes  unequal.    However,  length  is  of 
no  consequence,  if  the  necessity  of  the  role  is  constant. 
An  example  of  variation  in  roles  may  be  seen  in  Phedre  and 
Britannicus  in  which  Phe*dre  is  much  more  in  evidence  through 
out  the  play  than  Junie,  although  both  are  essential  to  the 
plot  of  their  plays.     The  four  leading  characters  of  the 
play  are  followed  by  other  characters  whose  object  in  the 
play  is  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  leading  characters 
rather  than  to  add  to  the  general  action.     Their  function 
is  more  or  less  expository.     By  such  organization  of  plot 
Racine  develops  unity  in  the  course  of  action  in  his  play. 
He  doesnot  distract  the  attention  of  the  spectator  by  the 
introduction  of  minor  situations  and  plots  which  tendto 
distract  from  the  main  issue  of  the  play.     These  minor 
roles  develop  rather  than  tend  to  demolish  the  central 
thought  of  the  play  about  which  the  leading  characters  are 
centered.     This  unity  is  true  of  all  Racine* s  tragedies. 
In  all  his  tragedies  there  are  actors  who  are  subordinate 
to  the  actors  who  are  the  doers  of  the  action.     They  are 
some time seal led  "seconds  acteurs".     They  reveal  the  inner 
souls  of  the  more  important  characters.     Although  they  are 
less  important  actors  in  the  play,  Racine  sees  that  they 
possess  a  striking  appearance.     His  purpose  for  making  them 
outstanding  in  themselves  isto  create  an  impression  on  the 
audience.     Through  their  attractiveness  the  significance 
of  their  role  creates  in  the  audience  a  new  and  enlivened 
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interest  in  the  role  of  the  leading  characters  which  the 
leading  characters  themselves  would  be  unable  to  arouse. 
They  convey  information  concerning  those  about  whom  the 
action  is  centered  which  could  not  be  conveyed  by  the  actors 
themselves.     For  this  reason  Racine  realizes  how  essential 
it  is  that  these  minor  roles  he  played  by  impressive  actors 
who  will  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  audience  for  the 
development  of  the  plot  about  the  central  figures.  A 
tenth  of  the  cast  consists  of  "seconds  acteurs".  Examples 
of  "seconds  acteurs"  may  be  found  in  the  following  plays: 
In  Britannicus,  Racine  f  ollowsriore  closely  the 
work  of  P yrrhus  than  that  of  Seneca.     There  is  a  great  moral 
problem  to  be  faced  in  this  play.     Thus,  there  is  need  of 
characters  of  conventional  standards;  so  our  author  intro- 
duces the  characters  of  Narcisse  and  .Tunie.     In  Berenice 
Antiochus  does  not  seem  necessary  to  the  plot.  However, 
he  is  in  love  with  Berenice  and  is  necessary  to  the  sit- 
uation  that  exists  between  Titus  and  Berenice.     His  feelings 
and  actions  influence  Berenice,  so  that  in  the  second  act 
there  is  a  keen  and  lively  situation.     The  beauty  of  the 
character  is  impressive  to  the  audience.     He  appears  in 
grandeur.     He  is  responsible  for  the  character  of  Berenice 
rising  to  its  loftiest  height.     In  Phedre,  the  character 
of  Aricie  although  subordinate  is  essential  to  the  plot. 
The  passion  of  love  is  the  basis  of  the  tragedy.  Aricie 
loves  Hippolyte.     It  is  of  Aricie  that  Phedre  is  jealous. 
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She  rekindles  the  love  of  Hippolyte.     Aricie  develops  the 
character  of  Phedre.     Racine  varies  from  Euripides  in  this 
play.     The  conflict,  according  to  Racine,  is  the  struggles 
of  the  inner  soul.    He  concentrates  the  struggle  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart. 

Racine  varies  from  his  method  in  the  number  of 
characters  in  Esther  andAthalie.     T^ese  plays  designed  for 
religious  purposes  consist  of  choruses  and  silent  figures. 
We  find  Racine  returning  to  some  of  the  essentials  of  Greek 
tragedy.     The  role  requires  a  large  number  of  actors;  and 
there  is  need  of  multiplicity  of  personages.     In  this 
respect,  Racine  observes  the  Ureek  idea  of  continuity  of 
action  in  which  the  theatre  is  never  lacking.     This  contin- 
uity or  solidity  of  passion  provides  that  the  soul  of  the 
personages  is  never  divided.     The  psychology  of  Athalie  is 
not  that  of  the  other  dramasof  Racine.     It  is  the  triumph 
of  force  and  certitude,  the  opposite  of  his  constant  theme, 
the  triumph  of  passion.     All  weakness  is  withdrawn.  Per- 
severance and  strife  prevail.     The  multiplication  of  char- 
acters in  religious  plays  has  brought  Racine  close  to  Greek 
simplicity. 

Destiny  is  an  important  consideration  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  classic  tragedies  of  Racine. 
The  word  "classic"  implies  a  reference  to  the  standard 
classics  of  time,  tVie  works  of  Corner,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides  and  other  ancient  authors  of  world-wide  renown. 
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These  writers  held  close  to  their  religious  observance, 
among  them  the  power  of  destiny,  the  fate  of  vian  fated  by 
the  gods.     The  individual  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gods. 
His  destiny  cannot  be  assured  as  favorable,  because  through 
no  reason  of  his  own,  he  may  have  roused  the  enmity  of  some 
gods.     He  possesses  no  free  will.     His  destiny  depends 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  gods.     An  example  of  destiny  as 
fated  by  the  gods  may  be  found  in  the  phrase,  "It  was 
fated  that  Troy  should  fall,  that  Rome  should  be  founded." 
Thus  Virgil  holds  to  destiny  as  predicted  by  Pate  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas. 

So,  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  the  gods  often 
invoked  and  sought.     Racine  derives  his  use  of  the  power 
of  destiny  from  the  Greek  drama  which  is  penetrated  with 
the  marvellous.     The  "omeric  epic  is  a  production  of  the 
highest  type  of  poetry  with  a  great  appeal  to  the  divine. 
It  is  such  models  of  Greek  inspiration  that  Racine  prpsui:ed 
to  follow  in  the  formation  of  his  tragedies.     It  may  seem 
at  first  that  the  gods  of  Racine1 s  tragedies  are  taken  only 
from  antique  tradition,  and  that  he  has  accent  ed  them 
willingly,  because  thev  correspond  with  the  majesty  of  art. 
However,  Boileau  presents  to  us  Racine's  real  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  destiny  that  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  his  tragedies,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  all  action. 
He  calls  to  our  attention  the  attitude  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  which  the  poet's  desire  was  to  adorn,  elevate, 
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beautify  and  enlarge  all  the  subjects  which  he  treated. 
These  personifications  of  the  abstract  or  of  the  spiritual 
served  only  to  enchant  the  reader  and  to  give  a  concrete 
form  to  things.     They  are  only  dramatically  justified.  The 
gods  are  less  manifested  in  plays  of  Roman  origin.  Racine 
does  not  imitate  these.     He  imitates  the  tragedies  of  the 
Greeks  in  which  tve  part  played  b"  the  gods  is  more  agi- 
tated and  more  visible.     It  is  a  logical  conclusion  to  come 
to,  if  we  say  that  divinity  in  the  theatre  of  Racine,  is 
only  an  ornament  of  convention  and  a  kind  of  local  color. 

However,  Racine  certainly  shows  this  Greek  influence 
It  is  observed  that  the  most  important  part  which  they  give 
to  the  divinity  has  been  given  a  role  in  the  plays  of  Racine. 
But,  in  his  tragedies  he  holds  to  the  profound  and  personal 
rights  of  the  individual.     In  spite  of  his  Greek  tendencies, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  educated  at  the  Jansenist 
School  at  Port  Ro:fal,  a  school  of  theGhristian  Faith,  whose 
supreme  dogmas  were  the  restraint  of  human  liberty  to  divine 
power,  and  original  corruption,  our  incurable  weakness  and 
the  irresistible  influence  of  Grace.     These  dogmas  based 
on  predestination  led  Racine  to  accept  the  belief  of  the 
fatalisn  of  tvie  ancients.     Racine  makes  use  of  the  marvellous 
as  a  pure  and  simple  °dornment.     It  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  drama.     It  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
pathetic  and  of  the  truth.     It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
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solid  foundations  of  the  action.     In  Phedre,  we  hear  only 
a  cry  of  distress  and  despair  raised  to  the  sky.     It  reveals 
the  dependence  of  man  and  his  powerlessness  to  the  will  of 
the  gods.     The  drama  of  Racine  is  only  so  human  because  it 
is  penetrated  with  the  divine.     In  his  Roman  pla7/-s,  we 
find  that  Racine  placeshis  pov/er  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror rather  than  in  t^e  hands  of  the  gods.     This  is  due 
to  his  knowledge  of  Roman  History  where  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor,   is  the  supreme  figure.     He  givesto  the  emperors 
all  power.  The  divine  plays  the  great  role  in  the  other 
tragedies  of  Racine.     Like  Greek  drama,  Fate  often  forces 
unfortunate  individuals  to  commit  crime.     It  must  be  ob- 
served that  these  unfortunate  doers  of  crime  are  victims 
of  some  situation  long  past.     The  divine  in  Racine's  theatre 
holds  to  the  faith  of  ancient  Nemesis  which  iscruel  to 
the  smallest  faults  and  shortcomings  of  man,  and  to  the 
God  of  Israel  who  pursues  the  crimes  of  man  to  the  seventh 
generation.     A  splendid  example  of  the  part  played  by 
destiny  involving  the  past  and  present  state  of  affairs  may 
be  found  in  the  words  of  Fteocle  in  La  Thebaide  - 

"Nous  avons  l'ifrn  et  1' autre  une  haine  obstinee 
File  n'est7pas,  Creon,  1'ouvrage  d'une  annee, 
File  est  nee  avec  nous;  et  sa  noire  fureur 
A.ussitot  que  la  vie  entra  dans  notre  coeur. 
Nous  etions  ennemis  des  la  plus  tendre  enfance; 
Que  dis-je?    Nous  l'etions  avant  notre  naissance, 
Triste  et  fatal  effet  d'un  sang  incestueuxj" 

(1) 

(1)     La  Vie  dans  La  Tragedie  de  Racine,  p  142 
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This  is  an  example  of  hatred  engendered  in  the 

heart  of  Eteocle  and  Polynice.     As  the  quotation  itself 

reveals  this  hatred  was  prevalent  among  the  predecessors 

of  Eteocle  and  Polynice  and  was  destined  to  exist  between 

them.     Here  the  author  presents  the  doctrine  of  original 

sin,  in  which  the  two  characters  presented  carry  from 

their  birth  this  indelible  stigma  of  impassioned  hatred. 

7e  also  find  this  same  allusion  to  the  inevitable  situation 

forced  b,r  destiny  in  the  words  of  Phedre: 

"0  haine  de  VenusJ     0  Patale  colore! 
"Dans  quels  egareraents  1* amour  jeta  ma  merel" 

(1) 

Phedre  confesses  her  fatal  passion  to  Oenone, 
and  realizes  that  it  is  the  demand  of  destiny. 

Racine,  who  is  a  true  philosopher  of  human  nature, 
presents  life  in  its  true  essence.     He  does  not  analyze 
as  much  as  he  depicts  life.     He  presents  it  in  action  which 
is  the  best  form  for  verification.     Racinn,  in  his  desire  to 
present  life  as  it  really  is,  very  rarely  admits  into  his 
theatre  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  gods.     He  care- 
fully excludes  the  presence  of  the  gods.     They  are  invisible, 
except  in  a  few  cases,   such  as  the  appearance  of  Neptune  in 
Phedre  and  Diane  in    Iphigenie.     In  these  two  instances, 
Racine  shows  the  influence  of  the  scepticism  of  Euripides. 
However,  in  his  attempt  to  keep  from  view  divine  interven- 
tion, Racine  does  not  suppress  it.     He  develops  the  action 

(1)     La  Vie  dans  La  Tragedie  de  Racine,  p  143 
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in  a  kind  of  mysterious  way  which  is  revealed  through  poetic 
grandeur.     By  his  tact  in  presentation  and  poetic  diction 
he  forces  man  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  superior  power 
which  leads  him  to  think  in  the  direction  he  wishes.  At 
each  instant  the  drana  offers  unexpected  occurrences  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  is  turned  into  confusion.  These 
are  the  strokes  of  destiny.     The  role  of  destiny  varies 
with  the  individual  concerned.     Among  some,  it  is  the  fatal 
passion,  the  heritage  of  a  blood  corrupt  at  its  source, 
among  others  a  spirit  of  imprudence  and  error  which  also 
carries  the  seal  of  fatalism.     On  the  former  the  heavens 
trust  their  angel s.     They  strip  the  latter  of  their  power 
and  lea^e  them  only  their  weaknesses.     Drama,  thus  construct 
ed,  reveals  to  our  eyes  the  apparent  motives  and  common 
manifestations  of  human  activity.     r/hat  is  actually  present 
to  us  is  the  heart  and  its  passions.     This  is  the  true 
body  of  drama.     We  simply  conjure  the  divine  actor  that 
presides  over  the  destiny  of  man.     As  the  soul  of  man  with 
its  cravings  and  desires  is  invisible;   so  is  the  divine 
action  which  develops  the  inner  spirit.     Action  is  the  ex- 
pression and  revelation  of  the  hidden  self. 

The  essence  of  drama  is  conflict.     The  coopera- 
tion between  the  visible  character  and  the  unseen  force 
must  find  its  full  dramatic  expression  in  the  struggle  of 
man  and  the  divinity.     Racine  carefully  provides  this 
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unity.     His  characters  profane  the  gods  and  accuse  destiny 

as  Oreste  who  blasphemes  the  heavens: 

"Je  ne  sais  de  tout  temps  quelle  in just  puissance, 
Laisse  le  crime  en  paix  et  poursuit  1* innocence 
De  quelque  part  sur  moi  que  je  tourne  les  yeux, 
Je  ne  vols  que  malheurs  qui  condamnent  les  dieux. 
MeVitons  leur  courroux,   iustifions  leur  haine." 

(1) 

This  blasphemy  is  a  logical  consequence  of  his 
long  sufferings.     Such  a  situation  justifies  his  struggle 
with  the  divinities.     In  Phedre,  we  also  have  the  struggle 
existing  between  Phedre  and  the  pitiless  Venus. 

However,  the  masterpiece  of  supernatural  action 
is  Athalie.     Its  action  is  most  constant  a^d  supernatural. 
In  most  pla-'s  the  supernatural  is  revealed  through  trans- 
parence or  a  diffuse  ray  of  light.     In  Athalie  it  is 
visibly  presented  on  the  scene.     This  new  attempt  of  Racine, 
affected  by  the  holy  aspect  of  religion,  called  for  all 
the  resources  of  his  genius.     He  was  most  successful  in 
this  new  form  of  presentation.     Neither  Aeschylus  nor 
Sophocles  dared  attempt  what  our  author  actually  presented 
in  his  religious  play,  Athalie.     There  has  been  brought 
before  our  eyes  the  holy  oracle  that  the  ancient  religion 
always  withheld.     It  is  Racine  who  has  given  to  drama  a 
unique  majesty.     This  is  the  highest  type  of  drama,  wholly 
saturated  with  the  divine. 

Closely  associated  with  the  part  played  by  des- 
tiny in  the  tragedies  of  Racine  is  the  part  played  by 


(1)     La  vie  dans  La  Trage'die  de  Racine,  p  148 
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passion.     Of  all  passions  the  strongest  and  most  universal 
is  the  passion  of  love.     This  passion  was  of  supreme  in- 
terest in  the  Seventeenth  Century.     Racine  substitutes 
passion  for  t^e  struggle  of  the  will  against  passion  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  Corneille.    His  chief  theme  is 
the  passion  of  love  craving  for  satisfaction.     He  main- 
tains will  as  a  principal  resort  of  action,  for  dramatic 
interest  results  in  a  conflict  of  wills,  but  this  will 
is  concerned  other  than  in  a  struggle  against  desire. 
Passion  in  Racinian  tragedies  is  dependent  upon  the  unities 
which  sets  as  an  end  the  unity  of  interest.     This  unit:f  is 
obtained  by  the  logical  simplicity  of  action  which  is  of 
Greek  origin.     The  Jansenist  dogma  or  original  sin  so 
influences  Racine  in  his  treatment  of  passion.     Grace  is 
difficult  to  receive,     it  is  given  or  withheld  by  God  at 
His  pleasure.     The  number  of  the  elect  is  small.  Passions, 
always  awakened,  are  diverse  forms  for  bringing  about  man's 
downfall.     To  believe  that  man  will  attain  his  reward  by 
the  sole  force  of  will,  Racine  regards  as  a  sorrowful 
illusion.     He  forwards  his  doctrine  of  service  to  passion 
which,  according  to  his  religious  philosophy,  achieves 
the  same  predestined  end.     Thus  the  result  of  passion,  in 
all  Racinian  drama  is  a  tragic  outcome.     Everywhere,  in 
Racine's  theatre,  do  we  se^  that  will  is  less  strong  than 
passion,  and  that  man  overcome  by  passion  abandons  himself 
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to  it.     Racine  depiats  these  passions,  wickedness  and 
weaknesses  of  man,  in  action.     This  tragedy  that  reveals 
the  cravings  of  passion  in  the  soul  rather  than  t>->e 
character  is  in  truth  the  tragedy  of  passion.     The  sen- 
timent produced  and  invoked  by  Racine  is  pit?;-.  Racine 
has  chosen  to  depict  the  infirmities  of  man. 

In  this  drama  events  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  passion.     The  will  of  the  characters,  follow- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  the  passion,  provokes  these  events. 
The  situations  are  subordinated  to  the  characters.  These 
characters  are  undergoing  an  interior  struggle  which  is 
surging  within  them.     Thus  does  it  follow  that  a  person 
possessed  of  a  particular  passion  must  necessarily  accom- 
plish a  particular  act  as  the  outcome  of  that  passion. 
If  we  were  to  analyze  all  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  we  would 
find  this  same  logical  treatment  of  passion  and  its  inev- 
itable outcome.     As  it  has  been  previously  stated,  the 
roles  of  the  minor  characters  only  forward  the  action 
of  the  leading  roles,  so  it  necessarily  holds  true  that 
the  passions  of  these  "seconds  acteurs"  are  only  psycho- 
logical elements  to  the  development  of  the  engaged  passions, 
of  the  leading  characters,  rather  than  a  means  of  material 
interest. 

The  passions  are  lifted  to  the  maximum  of  their 
energy.     The  characters  instead  of  analyzing  their  conduct 
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are  understood  by  their  acts.     They  are  overpowered  by 
passion,  as  Racine  has  depicted  in  the  character  of 
Herraione  when  she  says  "Je  crains  de  rae  connaftre  en 
l'etat  ou  je  suis".     They  are  a  living  demonstration  of 
passion.     They  plunge  forward  through  the  impulse  they 
receive.     Thus  is  developed  the  structure  of  the  tragedies 
and  the  rapidity  of  action.     Racine  controls  the  tide  of 
passion  so  that  it  will  be  at  its  highest  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  conflict.     The  action,  the  results  of 
passion,  are  produced  with  perfect  simplicity  and  care. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  characters  of  Racine  other 
than  what  they  are.     In  the  presentation  of  life  through 
the  deeds  ofhis  actors,  Racine  is  a  true  artist.     In  his 
treatment  of  passion,  we  recognize  him  as  a  realist. 

In  the  study  of  the  characters  in  Racine's 
tragedies  we  must  give  consideration  to  the  number  of 
those  in  the  cast,  and  especially  to  Racine's  arrangement, 
the  feminine  theatre  in  which  he  is  master  and  artist  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  heart  of  woman,  her  love  and  hate, 
and  the  study  of  confidantes.     Of  his  nine  tragedies,  six 
possess  as  a  title  a  woman's  name.     Women  occupy  the 
dominant  place  in  this  theatre.     All  action  depends  on 
woman.     Racine  is  a  philosopher  of  feminine  psychology. 
In  his  study  he  concludes  that  sentiment  is  superior  to 
reason  among  women,  and  that  all  their  acts  and  all  their 
thoughts  are  provoked  by  passion.    We  notice  that  even  in 
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his  religious  plays  the  leading  character's  are  women, 
Esther  and  Athalie.     His  object  in  these  plays  was  not  to 
paint  the  passion  of  love,   that  is  the  keynote  of  his 
tragedies,  which  is  locked  in  the  heart  of  women,  but  to 
arouse  a  love  of  religion.     Religion  is  a  sentiment.  He 
regards  women  as  sentimentalists.     Thus,  he  is  justified 
in  attributing  the  role  to  them. 

Of  all  the  sentiments  attributed  to  women,  the 
greatest  is  love.     His  chief  feminine  characters  possess 
this  passion.     They  are  Fermi one,  Berenice,  Roxane  and 
Phedre.     However,  there  is  a  difference  in  their  sentiments. 
This  does  not  depend  upon  the  situation  but  upon  the  char- 
acters.     Hermione  is  violent  and  energetic,  Berenice  is 
gentle  and  resigned.     In  like  manner  the  result  of  their 
passion  varies.     Hermione  kills.     Berenice  leaves.  Phedre 
is  as  tragic  in  her  passion  as  Berenice  is  resigned. 
Love  and  desire  possess  the  same  degree  of  energy  and  truth 
in  t^e  characters  of  Phedre  and  Roxane.     A  supreme  example 
of  uncontrollable  passion  is  found  in  Phedre1 s  utterances: 
"Viens  m' engager  td-foi:   le  temps  fera  le  reste." 

In  this  expression  Racine  has  attained  the 
dramatic  heights.     In  these  words  we  find  precisions  and 
energy  and  a  chasteness  of  ardour  which  among  other  writers 
becomes  hideous.     These  four  characters,  the  great  lovers 
of  Racine's  tragedies,  are  so  individual  that  each  is  a 
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character  not  only  original,  but  unique.     Likewise,  hov/ever, 
his  other  characters  as  Junie,  Iphigenie,  Monine  and  Aricie, 
also  possess  traits  characteristic  of  their  personality; 
and  are  thus  led  by  the  different  nature  of  their  sentiments. 
All  these  feminine  characters,  in  spite  of  their  particu- 
lar passion  and  sentiment,  have  in  common  the  sentiments 
of  their  sex  which  are  dependent  upon  ""their  time  and  en- 
vironment.    They  are  proud  of  their  beauty.     They  know  the 
price  of  their  love.     They  have  the  ability  to  listen,  to 
reply,  to  encourage  or  discourage,  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  preserve  an  exterior  dignity.     However,  the  most  reserved 
are  the  mo^t  seductive. 

Qp*^ite  to  t>ie  characters  enlivened  with  an 
egoistic  passion  are  the  characters  of  Androraaque  and 
Esther.     Andromaque    defends  the  honor  of  her  dead  husband. 
Esther  defends  her  threatened  race.     She  is  a  true  picture 
of  the  Jewess  who  loyally  defends  her  blood  and  her  faith. 
The  character  of  Esther  has  determined  Racine  an  artist  of 
feminine  psychology  in  its  particular  environment.  Through 
his  description  of  Esther,  he  "has  set  forth  his  observation 
of  the  difference  between  races  and  countries,  and  has 
accurately  described  them. 

Another  form  of  passion  prevalent  in  the  heart 
of  women  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  Agrippine, 
Clytimnestre  and  Athalie.     Agrippine  longs  to  hold  her 
power  over  TJero.     Clytimnestre  craves  to  save  her  daughter. 
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Athalie  craves  to  avenge  a  rival  family.  An  irresistible 
impulse  engendered  by  pride,  instinct  and  violence  forces 
them  to  action  in  spite  of  reason  and  prudence. 

With  such  a  dominant  place  given  to  women,  the 
role  of  the  men,  in  Racinian  drama  is  often  secondary. 
There  is  no  tragedy  of  Racine  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  audience  is  centered  on  the  male  characters  instead 
of  the  feminine  characters.     This  holds  true  from  his 
first  tragedy,  Andromaque,  to  his  last,  Athalie.     If  the 
men  are  lovers,  they  are  loved  in  turn.     This  puts  them  in 
a  secondary  place.     Fowever,  Racine  attributes  to  his 
male  characters,  as  well  as  to  t^e  women  of  his  plays, 
their  outstanding  characteristics,  which  corresponded  v/ith 
those  of  Racine's  time.     They  are  gallant,  respectful  and 
vluent  in  speech.     They  adore  woman  according  to  the  way 
of  the  court.     They  are  observers  of  exterior  convention 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  their  passion.     As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  much  conformity  of  custom.     According  to 
the  custom    of  the  time,  they  make  use  of  salutes,  rever- 
ences and  j    '-bowing.     Besides  their  appearance,  Racine 
depicts  their  personality.     He  portrays  their  individual 
energy,  their  difference  of  position,  and  the  nature  of 
their  dominant  sentiments.     As  with  the  women,  they  say 
and  do  what  is  necessary  in  spite  of  the  transposition  to 
the  time  of  the  play,  justly  and  v/ith  force.     This  inferiority 
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of  the  role  given  to  the  male  characters  is  due  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  sentiments  which  exist  in  men  and  women. 
The  love  of  women,  being  stronger  and  more  tender,  natur- 
ally attains  the  superiority  in  the  tragedies  of  passion. 

Sonfidantes  are  characters  ever  present  in  the 
tragedies  of  Racine.     Their  function  is  expository.  By 
such  a  means  of  exposition  a  monologue  is  avoided. 
Having  no  personal  interest  in  the  action,  they  are  re- 
spectful and  submissive.     Their  role  is  to  listen  and 
sometimes  to  advise.     The  essence  of  drama  is  the  maximum 
of  action  in  t^e  minimum  of  time.     Confidantes  ^ave  often 
been  criticised  as  being  useless,     however,  they  have  been 
observed  in  old  French  tragedy  by  Corneille,  Voltaire, 
Racine,  and  also  Shakespeare  and  modern  writers.     We  find 
them  taking  the  roles  of  servants,  relatives  and  friends. 
This  constant  use  shows  that  it  is  a  general  and  profound 
convention.     Confidantes  aid  the  audience  in  penentrating 
into  the  soul  of  the  impassioned.     Subordinate  in  position 
or  in  character,  and  having  no  personal  concern  in  the 
tragedy,  they  have,  however,  enough  familiarity  with  the 
leading  characters  to  freely  talk  with  them  and  question 
them  about  their  projects  and  sentiments.     The  confidantes 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  by  obtaining  the 
desired  information  from  those  about  whom  the  action  is 
centered.     We  learn  of  the  inner  feelings  of  Andromaque 
by  her  conversations  with  Cephise.     Confidantes  are  entirely 
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necessary  to  tragedy.     They  not  only  serve  for  the  exposition 
of  the  play  or  forward  the  action  by  an  announcement,  but 
they  discover  for  us  the  soul,  the  powerful  force  of  drama. 
Xs  Racine's  characters  are  powerless  and  fragile,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  confidantes  to  support  and  direct  them.  In 
the  role  of  Paulin  with  Titus,  the  importance  of  the  simple 
confidant's  role  may  be  seen.     In  defense  of  his  emperor, 
he  speaks  loud  and  firm  to  Antiochus. 

In  the  case  of  impassioned  characters,  their 
confidantes  urge  them  on.     In  Phe*dre,  it  is  Oenone.  She 
draws  from  her  her  secret.     At  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  The's^e,  she  reminds  Phedre  that  she  is  queen  and 
that  the  son  of  Thesee  may  now  be  king.     It  is  she  who  is 
responsible  for  the  crime.     The  pronounced  effect  she 
produces  on  Phedre 's  character  shows  us  the  great  impor- 
tance of  her  role  in  the  play.     She  renders  Phedre  a 
character  pitiable  to  behold.     She  is  the  representative 
of  destiny.     Born  of  people  of  low  social  standing  she, 
nevertheless,  represents  a  power  superior  to  that  of  men 
of  great  power  and  dignity.     This  power  is  the  power  of 
evil.     Phedre  in  a  sense  is  subjected  to  it. 

Racine,  in  his  religious  play  of  Athalie  has 
added  to  the  cast  the  Greek  chorus.     The  function  of  this 
chorus  is  more  or  less  expository,  and  is  similar  to  the 
role  of  the  confidante.     The  chorus  of  Racine  differs 
from  the  choruses  of  the  Greeks,  as  represented  by 
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Sophocles  and  Aeschylus.     It  develops  the  plot  and  forwards 
the  action.     In  Greek  drama,  the  chorus  neither  advanced, 
retarded  nor  modified  the  action.     It  had  no  active  role 
in  the  play.     Its  purpose  was  not  active;  but  it  was  to 
revive,  the  lyrical  element.     The  chorus  of  Athalie  is 
made  up  of  girls.     As  the  day  chosen  for  the  action  was 
the  great  feast  of  the  Jews  it  was  no  unusual  event  that 
women  should  be  present  in  the  Temple.     Racine  states 
this  as  his  reason  in  the  Preface  for  the  employment  of 
girls  for  the  formation  of  his  chorus.     He  so  presents 
the  chorus  that  he  makes  it  a  true  character.     The  role 
of  the  chorus  in  \thalie  is  not  abstract.     It  is  rot 
without  color  nor  distinct  traits.     In  these  respects  it 
differs  from  the  passive  state  of  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
drama.     Through  the  chorus  of  Athalie,  we  are  inspired 
by  the  passionate  soul  of  the  Jews.     It  denicts  the  national 
note  of  the  Jews.     These  girls  express  their  emotions 
forcibly.     The  three  choruses  into  which  they  are  divided, 
each  has  its  particular  role.     The  first  chorus  exalts  the 
gifts  of  God.     The  second  and  third  choruses  are  visibly 
concerned  with  the  drama.     They  are  involved  in  the  crisis 
of  the  drama.     Among  these  girls,  there  dJfltdialcgue  and 
animated  debates.     One  set  looks  to  disaster.     The  other, 
offers  consolation.     In  this  respect,  Racine  imitates 
Greek  tragedy.     These  choruses  have  a  dramatic  appeal 
throughout  the  whole  pla?/-. 
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After  making  a  study  of  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  it  is  most  necessary 
to  have  an  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  drama  and 
of  the  act.     These  features  are  essential  to  all  plays  for 
presentation.     It  is  a  study  of  Racinian  drama  from  a 
technical  standpoint.     Racine  regarded  the  formation  of 
the  structure  of  his  plays  as  more  difficult  than  the 
actual  presentation.     In  the  construction  of  his  plan 
of  drama  there  a^e  tv/o  or  three  principal  combinations. 
In  plays  which  involve  a  legend,  he  follows  a  purely 
natural  order.     It  is  chronological.     The  action  is  ad- 
justed to  the  times  to  which  the  play  belongs.     He  follows 
a  continuous  succession  of  events  which  destroys  the 
dramatic  interest. 

Racine  carefully  provides  for  the  appeal  to  the 
pathetic  in  his  plays.     If  his  object  is  to  stir  his 
audience  by  material  misfortunes,  catastrophes  or  death, 
he  reserves  the  fifth  act  for  the  maximum  of  tragic 
interest,     ^eath  is  the  end.     Nothing  is  left,  but  to 
drop  the  curtain.     However,  he  declares  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  blood  and  death  are  presented  in  tragedy. 
The  profound  and  true  source  of  tragic  emotion  is  not 
found  in  external   tragic  conditions,  but  in  the  disastrous 
occurrences  within  the  heart.     These  storms  of  love, 
jealousies,  struggles  of  passion  that  engender  sorrow 
and  sadness  are  the  primal  sources  of  tragedy.  These 
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inward  struggles  in  their  supreme  intensity  appeal  to 
the  sympathy  and  pity  of  the  audience.     Thus,  passion 
is  the  essential  object  of  the  drama.     As  an  important 
consequence,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  definitely 
constituted  in  the  play.     The  author  guards  against 
spoiling  the  interest  of  his  audience  by  advancing  it 
tcP  rapidly,  or  retarding  it.     His  aim  is  to  present 
this  dramatic  force  of  action  in  its  appropriate  place. 
At  the  beginning,  a  decisive  resolution  would  be  premature, 
and  the  action  would  be  soon  exhausted.     At  the  end  the 
pathos  mingled  with  the  catastrophe  would  leave  all  con- 
fused.    There  are  two  acts  that  receive  and  develop  these 
passions  and  sufferings  of  the  soul.     These  are  the  third 
and  fourth  acts.     In  the  third  act,  Racine  presents  actions 
that  are  related  to  the  catastrophe;  but  he  reserves  for 
the  fourth  act  the  decisive  actions  that  are  closely  united 
to  the  catastrophe.     It  is  in  this  act  that  some  of  the 
leading  characters  burst  forth  and  reveal  their  desires, 
which  bring  about  the  catastrophe.     Thus,  in  Racinian 
tragedy,  the  fourth  act,  is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
in  the  structure  of  his  plays.     In  it  is  found  the  supreme 
moment  of  action.     It  is  the  point  of  convergence  in  the 
action.     In  it  is  decided  the  supreme  event  which  is  only 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  fifth  act.     Thus,  the  descending 
action  of  the  play  is  restricted  to  the  last  act,  the  fifth. 
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This  last  act  depicts  the  external  sufferings  which  are  the 
result  of  spent  passion.     In  such  a  way  does  our  author 
organize  the  structure  of  his  plays  with  great  facility. 
While  the  last  act  gives  to  the  moral  conclusion  its 
complete  development,  the  third  act  prepares  and  presents 
it,  the  second  act  serves  for  exposition. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  tragedies  of 
Racine,  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  a  "beauty  more  regular 
than  that  of  Shakespeare  and  is  more  solid  than  that  of 
Corneille.     There  is  a  complete  fulness  of  action  in  his 
tragedy.     The  catastrophe  is  always  prevalent.     The  first 
act  is  simple  exposition.     Alfred  de  Vigny  in  criticizing 
Racine* s  first  act  says,  "It  reveals  an  action  ripe  at  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  which  has  only  to  fall,"    An  example 
is  Phedre  in  which  the  curtain  rises  on  an  action  already 
ripe.     Thus,  in  every  drama  of  Racine  there  is  force  and 
solidity.     There  is  uniform  structure  in  the  formation 
of  the  acts.     The  first  and  second  acts  are  expository. 
The  third  and  fourth  acts  involve  the  development  and 
triumph  of  the  unseen  force.     The  fifth  act  confirms  the 
outcome  of  the  passion  in  the  descending  action.     It  seems 
that  Racine  might  be  likened  to  Shakespeare  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  his  audience  leaves  with  all  passion  spent,  and 
that  he  sums  up  the  situation  by  a  generalizing  statement. 
So,  Racine  involves  the  intense  action  in  the  third  and 
fourth  acts,  and  the  last  act  sums  up  the  effects  and 
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results  caused  by  the  supreme  forces  of  the  two  preceding 
acts. 

Three  important  elements  included  in  the  struc- 
ture of  Racine's  tragedies  are  solidity,  variety  of  dis- 
tribution and  harmony.     Where  there  is  solidity,  there  is 
no  scene  which  is  useless.  One  could  not  be  withdrawn 
without  weakening  the  whole  play,  no  matter  how  brief  it 
may  be.     It  is  essential  to  the  action,  the  development 
of  the  plot.     Variety  of  distribution  increases  the  inter- 
est of  tue  audience.     In  every  act  one  interesting  spectacle 
is  set  forth  to  arouse  interest.     These  sudden  changes, 
although  natural,  in  Racine's  tragedies  are  founded  on  the 
incertitude  of  the  heart's  desires.     Thus,  is  added  a 
great  element  of  interest.     The  third  element  is  the  law 
of  harmony.     That  is  to  say  perfect  conformity  with  life. 
In  each  act,  this  perfect  order  seems  to  be  the  natural 
effect  of  live  passion.     There  is  no  stop  in  the  course  of 
action,  because  the  energy  of  these  hidden  passions  is  in- 
cessantly producing  animated  moments  which  develop  the 
action.     But,  the  plays  of  Racine  are  really  one  act,  be- 
cause of  the  harmony  and  unity  that  exists  between  the 
scenes. 

Having  observed  the  structure  of  the  acts  in 
Racine's  drama,  the  next  important  step  is  a  consideration 
of  the  scene  that  constitutes  the  act.     vJe  find  among  its 
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elements,   solidity,  variety  and  richness.     its  beauty  is 
found  in  its  composition  and  expression  which  together 
constitute  the  dialogue.     The  dialogue  is  a  most  essential 
talent  of  dramatic  presentation.     It  gives  form  and  struc- 
ture to  the  drama.     Poetic  expression  and  the  action  are 
dependent  upon  it.     In  short,  conversation  is  the  action 
in  the  tragedy  of  passion. 

Racine »s  tragedies  involve  the  struggles  of 
souls  which  must  encounter  their  lot.     They  meet  with 
their  dramatic  partisans  with  whom  they  find  expression 
which  we  term  dialogue.     v,aoh  scene  is  a  struggle  more  or 
less  animated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  characters. 
Passion  is  continually  at  sword* s  ends  with  an  obstacle 
which  prevents  it  from  achieving  its  desired  ends.  Reason 
plays  no  part  in  the  scenes  of  tragic  drama.     The  obstacle 
that  prevents  the  passion  in  its  course  is  occasionally 
only  the  advice  of  a  friend.     This  is  a  moderated  form  of 
struggle.     More  often  we  find  it  contending  with  a  rival 
passion,     however,  in  any  case  the  conflict  becomes 
animated  and  furious.     The  scene  presents  the  struggle 
which  is  expressed  in  animated  dialogue. 

Each  scene  is  a  little  drama  by  itself.  In  spite 
of  the  intensity  it  involves,  all  is  arranged  systematical- 
ly and  clearly.  It  has  its  own  exposition,  development  and 
falling  action.     This  exposition  is  conveyed  by  action 
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along  with  dialogue.     A.  favorite  method  employed  by  Racine 
at  the  end  of  his  scene  is  to  soften  the  final  impression 
by  a  few  words.     The  scene  is  substantial  and  firm.  It 
is  full  of  animated  movements  that  present  a  striking 
spectacle. 

Dramatic  order  prevails  throughout  the  scene. 
Fach  dialogue  has  its  beginning,  its  middle  and  its  end. 
Passion  has  no  regard  for  politeness  or  recognition. 
Defiance  is  the  first  course  of  action.     The  passion  be- 
comes strengthened  and  progresses  until  it  becomes  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  passion.     At  this  point,  the  scene 
in  a  form  of  crisis,  attains  its  highest  degree  of  action. 
The  crisis  consumed,  the  falling  action  follows  rapidly. 
A  feverish  attraction  in  the  falling  action  is  character- 
istic of  all  tragedies  of  passion. 

The  exoression  of  the  dialogue  is  perfectly 
natural.     It  resembles  dialogue  in  life.     The  characters 
reveal  t^e  hidden  discourse  of  their  love  or  their  hate. 
An  involuntary  sign,  a  word  or  a  gesture  make  known  an 
invisible  person  who  is  a  part  of  the  conversation. 
These  monologues  are  soliloquies  of  true  life.  Ph^dre 
is  an  example  of  this  soliloquy.     Although  with  Oenone, 
she  seems  unconscious  of  her  presence.     In  her  words  she 
does  not  address  her.     TTer  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  horizon 
and  her  soul  reveals  its  passion.     Not  till  later  by  an 
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exclamation  of  Oenone  is  s^e  conscious  of  her  presence. 
Then  does  the  confidant  assume  her  active  role  in  dialogue. 
Thus,  it  is  through  this  mingling  of  monologue  and  dia- 
logue that  is  made  the  perfect  image  of  passionate  and  true 
conversation.     With  the  monologues  and  soliloquies  which 
are  prevalent  in  the  scenic  structure  we  discern  the  pro- 
found moral  life  at  the  expense  of  the  dialogue.  Although 
monologues  are  engaged  in,  they  closely  resemble  conver- 
sation, because  there  are  two  characters  present.  Themon- 
ologue  in  the  first  part  of  the  conversation  supposes  both 
questions  and  replies. 

Through  dialogue  is  a  tragic  outcome  brought 
before  the  audience.     .After  having  excited  and  sustained 
attention,  it  impresses  wit1'  the  event  an  incalculable 
power  of  emotion.     The  characters  and  spectators  half 
blindly  led  on  at  last  realize  the  significance  of  the 
atrocity  of  the  situation  through  the  revelation  finally 
made  emphatic  by  one  character  to  another. 

The  use  of  "stichomythie"  is  not  frequent  in 
Racinian  drama.     Racine's  words  are  not  so  exactly 
measured  and  balanced.     Traces  of  it  are  found  only  in 
the  tragedies  of  his  full  maturity.     Racine  has  his 
definite  reasons  for  not  making  use  of  these  monosyllabic 
or  brief  replies  in  discourse.     His  object  is  to  depict 
passion.     Keen  and  intense  passion  cannot  be  suppressed 
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or  measured  exactly.     Another  reason  is  the  difficulty  in 
balancing  dialogue  style.     "Stichomythie" ,  nervous  and  s^ort, 
is  subject  however  to  slowness  in  development.     The  drama 
of  Racine  is  rich  in  action  and  movement. 

Racine  is  a  master  of  poetic  expression.  To 
him  is  attributed  the  honor  of  having  given  to  Prance 
the  perfection  of  poetic  language.     This  honor  is  justly 
given  to  him  for  he  possesses  all  the  beauty  of  style, 
of  which  some  elements  are  purity,  harmony    and  elegance. 
However,  all  the  dramatic  qualities  of  Racine's  style 
are  dependent  upon  two  principles;  brevity  and  force. 
Brevity  strengthens  unity.     Force  expresses  the  violence 
of  the  passion. 

Racine  succeeds  in  securing  brevity  by  avoiding 
repetition  and  reiteration.     In  many  instances  one  word 
is  sufficient  to  a  character  for  affirming  his  resolution. 
He  has  discovered  the  secret  eloquence  of  silence  through 
which  the  audience  is  able  to  infer  existing  conditions 
which  are  not  spoken.     He  makes  use  of  this  rare  style 
in  many  of  his  tragedies.     An  example  may  be  found  in 
Andromaque  in  the  person  of  Cleone  who  is  witness  of 
Herraione»s  protestation.     "Non,   je  ne  puis  assez  admirer 
ce  silence." 

Racine  is  less  scrupulous  in  his  sentence 
structure.     owing  to  the  force  given  to  these  silent 
inferences,  the  sentence  seems  practically  lost.  However, 
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it  does  exist  in  his  tragedies.     It  is  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular.    It  is  the  expression  of  sentiment.     It  is  most 
personal  and  expresses  a  passionate  truth.     It  is  a  form 
of  maxim  which  may  be  seen  from  a  quotation  of  The  Thebaide, 
"Qu'on  hait  un  ennemi,  quand  il  est  pres  de  nous J"     This  form 
of  maxim  contains  nothing  logical.     Reason  is  reduced  to 
sentiment.     The  drama  contains  nothing  abstract.  Logic 
yields  to  passion.     The  style  is  substantial  and  concrete. 
Owing  to  the  precision  and  definiteness  of  the  drama,  pre- 
dominance in  sentence  structure  is  given  to  the  verb.  Thus, 
is  the  style  rid  of  lengthy  discourse,  amplifications,  in- 
tense sentence  structure  and  apparent  logic. 

The  power  of  imagery  is  not  intense  in  Racinian 
expression.     It  is  found  only  in  its  compatible  forms 
with  brevity  of  expression.     As  the  few  comparisons  made 
pertain  to  the  soul,  so  the  metaphors  made  pertain  to 
passion.     Thus,  it  is  through  the  metaphor,  that  the  poet 
reveals  the  image.     This  form  of  poetic  expression  is 
forceful.     However,  it  combines  poetic  beauty  with  its 
expressive  strength  and  energy J     Racine,  through  this 
form  of  imagery,  portrays  a  state  of  the  soul.  These 
expressions  of  imagery  conform  with  the  brevity  of  lang- 
uage.    They  are  brief  and  concise.     They  reveal  the  pro- 
found depths  of  passion. 

The  second  principle  upon  which  the  dramatic  qualities 
of  Racine's  style  depend,  is  f orcefulness.     This  shortened 
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form  of  language  has  a  great  dramatic  effect.     There  is 
no  other  author  who  has  such  ability  as  Racine  to  make 
something  of  nothing.     Brevity  is  an  indispensable  aid  to 
force  in  the  use  of  the  ironic  expressions  which  are  found 
in  Racine's  tragedies.     This  use  of  irony  is  incisive,  and 
is  found  when  the  development  of  the  passion  is  retarded. 
The  use  of  the  question  form  also  strengthens  the  quality 
of  forcefulness.     It  is  a  favorite  form  of  Racine.  Often 
an  entire  role  is  given  to  the  form  of  question,  as  the 
roles  of  Roxane  and  Narcisse.     It  depicts  passion  which 
rising  to  its  height  causes,  as  it  were,  all  the  discourse 
to  lose  its  ground.     This  phenomenon  is  frequent  in  Racine. 
This  form  of  question  is  a  remarkable  mainif estation  of 
the  forcefulness  of  the  style.     It  is  a  form  most  appro- 
priate to  the  drama  of  violence  and  tragic  uncertitude. 
Another  striking  asset  to  the  quality  of  forcefulness  is 
the  care  in  the  choice  of  words.     The  words  are  forceful 
and  poignant.     They  are  a  most  powerful  form  of  this  brief 
and  energetic  style.     In  Andromaque  words  produce  a  revo- 
lution within  the  soul  of  a  character  and  produce  an  un- 
foreseen change  of  action.     Thus,  does  the  word  in  Racinian 
drama  have  a  supreme  dramatic  effect.     Never  did  the  economy 
of  words  have  a  more  powerful  effect  in  the  theatre  than  in 
the  conversation  between  Roxane  and  Bajazet:  "Sortez,!. 

Having  cited  the  outstanding  essentials  of 
Racine's  power  of  expression  of  language,  we  must  now 
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turn  to  a  study  of  his  power  of  rhythm.     Since  the  language 
in  this  drama  comes  from  the  heart  and  is  an  expression 
of  passion  which  is  most  variable  and  inconsistent,  there 
is  great  inequality  in  rhythmical  measure.     When  the 
passions  are  calm  enough  to  be  related,  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  long  phrases.     But,  when  the  drama  is  being 
advanced  and  the  passions  are  being  intensified,  then  the 
form  of  expression  is  very  short  and  brief. 

In  the  criticism  of  rhythm,  we  find  that  the 
phrase  has  its  rhythm  as  well  as  the  line.     This  rhythm 
does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  syllables  or  words,  but 
upon  the  characters  and  with  what  they  are  concerned. 
Thus,  the  subject  is  most  variable.     The  classic  period 
does  not  dominate  his  style.     It  is  too  regular  to  depict 
well  the  disorders  of  passion.     In  passion,  moments  of 
relative  tranquillity  in  which  the  soul  expresses  all  its 
aspects,  are  seldom  found.     Racine  is  entirely  independent 
in  his  rhythmical  form.     He  has  introduced  a  new  form  in 
rhythm,  the  segregation  of  the  phrase  by  passion.  Truth 
and  simplicity  are  outstanding  dramatic  qualities.  The 
liberty  of  incomplete  and  irregular  rhythm  that  he  takes 
with  the  laws  of  syntax  is  only  a  far  better  form  for  the 
expression  of  sentiment.     Thus,  can  the  vivacity  of  senti- 
ment affect  the  phrase  without  in  the  least  modifying  the 
versification.     That  Racine  differs  from  hi3  contemporaries 
in  his  verse  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  problem  is  the  prob 
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lem  of  action,  of  non-dependable  passion. 

The  lines  in  Racine  are  independent  of  each  other. 

Of  the  four  lines  taken  from  Phedre, 

"Que  fai3-je?    Ou  raa  raison  se  va-t-elle  egarer? 
Moi,  jalouse  et  Thes£e  est  celui  que  j 'implore.' 
Mon  epoux  est  vivant,  et  moi  je  brule  encore  J 
Pour  qui?    Quel  est  le  coeur  ou  pretendent  mes 

voeux?"  (1) 

three  are  independent  in  sense  and  punctuation.  Although 
many  of  his  lines  are  subjected  to  the  law  of  the  "hem- 
istiche"  and  are  grouped  two  by  two,  it  is  observed  that 
the  meter,  in  spite  of  Racine's  recognition  of  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  classic  rhythm,  tends  to  vary  from  it. 
The  measure  is  broken.     The  "hemistiche"  is  disregarded. 
The  passion  of  the  drama  is  too  active  and  intense  for 
regular  versification.     The  poetic  measure  is  proportionate 
to  the  sentiment.     A  line,  exactly  measured,  would  not 
correspond  to  an  impassioned  soul. 

Song  is  not  an  essential  of  Racine's  style.  It 
rouses  passion,  but  not  an  active,  overpowering  passion. 
It  is  contemplation.     It  produces  a  moderation  of  sentiment 
which  forwards  reflection.     Thus,  it  produces  sentiment 
modified  by  reason.     Serenity,  reason  and  strength  of 
soul  are  attributes  not  found  in  Racine's  drama.  Instead, 
action  is  the  fruit  of  furious  passion.     Hence,  measure 
and  harmony  of  expression  are  cast  aside.     However,  in 

(1)     La  Vie  dans  La  Trage'die  de  Racine,  p  324. 
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the  tragedies  of  Racine  we  find  poetry.     He  combines  the 
indications  of  customs  and  institutions  with  antiquity  for 
sensible  representation.     The  same  holds  true  of  his 
religious  plays  in  which  Joad  is  a  biblical  figure. 
Racine's  aim  is  to  present  human  truth  rather  than  poetic 
grandeur.     His  poetry  is  the  opposite  of  romantic  poetry. 
It  is  not  imperious,  capricious.     It  is  not  the  study  of 
the  individual.     It  is  objective  and  impersonal.     The  verse 
is  Alexandrian  in  form. 

It  would  not  be  just  if,  in  our  intensive  study 
of  Racine  and  his  tragedies  we  failed  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  his  most  popular  dramas.     As  we  have  seen 
passion  is  the  keynote  of  all.     Love  is  portrayed  in  the 
characters  of  his  plays  from  very  different  angles.  Denie 
is  pitiable.     Iphigenie  is  sweet  and  proud.     Hermione  is 
abandoned.     Monine  is  resolute.     Eriphyle  is  depressed 
by  misery  and  is  envious  and  ungrateful.     Berenice  is 
tender  and  melancholy.     PheSire  is  overpowered  by  love  and 
Roxane  is  simple,  sensual  and  fierce.     Here  we  have  a 
brief  resume  of  the  variety  of  methods  used  by  Racine  to 
depict  the  passion  of  love. 

Andromaque,  Britannicus,  Berenice,  Phedre, 
Bajazet,  Esther  and  Athalie  are  some  of  Racine's  most 
superb  contributions  to  French  Literature.  Andromaque 
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was  the  true  debut  of  Racine.     Berenice  was  for  Racine 
glory  over  Corneille  in  a  contest  for  an  entertainment. 
Bajazet  showed  a  marked  contrast  from  Berenice.  The 
scene  passed  to  contemporary  history  and  Constantinople 
from  ancient  history  and  Rome.     Phedre  was  produced  in 
1677,  but  at  first  failed.     Britannicus  was  produced  in 
1669.     It  depicts  the  imperiousness  of  Agrippa  and  the 
baseness  of  Nero.     Esther  and  Athalie  were  scriptural 
plays  written  in  Racine's  later  life  after  his  retirement 
from  his  theatrical  career.     A  brief  synopsis  of  these 
plays  will  |>itfe  a  "bird's  eye  view"  of  Racineftype 
of  tragic  drama. 

Andromaque,  the  widow  of  Hector,  and  her  son 
are  the  slaves  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus  and  son  of 
Achilles.     Pyrrhus,  betrothed  to  Hermione,  defers  his 
marriage  with  her  on  account  of  his  growing  love  for 
Andromaque.     The  Greeks  through  Orestes,  would  recapture 
Astyanax  and  put  him  to  death.       Pyrrhus,  angry  because 
Andromaque  wishes  to  remain  true  to  her  dead  husband, 
threatens  to  deliver  him  if  she  does  not  marry  him.  She 
consents  for  her  son's  sake,  but  decides  to  kill  herself 
after  the  nuptials.     Hermione,  infuriated  by  news  of  this 
marriage,  commands  Orestes,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  to 
kill  Pyrrhus  at  the  altar.     She  promises  to  wed  him  in 
return.     Orestes  slays  Pyrrhus;  but  Hermione  instead  of 
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remaining  true  to  her  promise,  repulses  Orestes  and  kills 
herself  on  the  body  of  Pyrrhus. 

In  Britannicus,  Nero  is  depicted  on  the  threshold 
of  crime.     Agrippa,  his  mother,  plans  the  marriage  of  Junie 
and  Britannicus,  the  adopted  brother  of  Nero,  in  order  to 
strengthen  her  power  against  Nero  himself.     Nero  has  Junie 
carried  off,  but  falls  in  love  with  her.     He  orders 
Britannicus  to  renounce  his  love.     Britannicus  refuses, 
and  through  the  stratagem  of  Nero  led  on  by  Narcissus,  he 
is  poisoned  at  a  banquet. 

Berenice  is  the  love  theme  of  the  Emperor  Titus 
and  the  Jewess  Princess,  Berenice.     It  is  the  drama  of 
the  court.     Its  brilliant  lines  express  the  splendor  of 
the  court  life  of  Louis  XIV.     Berenice  is  forsaken  by  her 
lover  for  reasons  of  State. 

Phedre,  unfavorable  to  Venus,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  her  stepson,  Hippolyte.     Hearing  her  husband, 
Thesee,  is  dead,  she  discloses  her  sentiments.  Thesee 
is  not  dead.     He  returns.     Hearing  of  the  disgraceful 
situation  of  affairs,  he  banishes  his  son.     Moved  by 
the  distress  of  Phedre,  he  repents,  but  it  is  too  late. 
The  body  of  Hippolyte  has  been  crushed  on  the  rocks  by 
his  horses. 

Bajazet  is  a  Turkish  play.     The  Sultan  Amurat 
goes  to  besiege  Babylon.    During  his  leave  the  Sultana, 
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Roxane,  plots  to  enthrone  the  younger  "brother  of  the 
Sultan,  Bajazet,  with  whom  she  is  in  love.     Bajazet  is 
in  love  with  another  woman.     He  resists  and  delays. 
Amurat  returns  and  puts  to  death  all  the  guilty  ones, 
except  Acomat  who  was  in  league  with  Roxane. 

Esther,  a  Jewess,  becomes  the  wife  of  Ahasuerus, 
King  of  Persia.     She  worships  her  God  in  secret  with  her 
followers.     An  enemy  of  Israel,  Aman,  persuades  the  King 
Ahasuerus  to  put  all  Jews  to  death.     At  a  feast,  Esther 
throws  herself  at  the  king's  feet  and  pleads  for  her 
people.     Ahasuerus,  touched  "by  the  queen's  supplications, 
repeals  the  edict. 

Athalie  had  married  Jehoram,  King  of  Judah. 
Their  son,  Ochosias,     reigned  but  one  year.     In  order  to 
retain  the  throne  for  herself,  she  had  his  children 
massacred.     One  of  the  children,  Joas,  escaped  and  was 
reared  in  the  temple.     Frightened  by  a  dream,  Athalie 
goes  to  the  temple  and  attempts  to  take  possession  of  the 
treasures  and  the  child  who  terrifies  her.     She  is  seized 
and  dragged  from  the  temple.     Joas,  the  legitimate  heir, 
is  proclaimed  King  of  Judah. 

Besides  the  plays,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  Racine  without  some  knowledge  of  his 
predecessor  and  closest  rival,  Corneille.  Corneille's 
conception  of  tragedy  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  will 
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rather  than  the  triumph  of  passion.     His  drama  is  the 
drama  of  situation  not  of  character.     The  particular 
character  of  his  work  is  the  struggle  of  duty  over 
passion  in  which  will  is  always  triumphant.     His  heroes 
possess  few  passions  which  wage  war  against  their  charac- 
ter.    Seldom  is  the  character  put  in  motion  by  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.     His  characters  give  impressions  to  ideas 
and  almost  to  doctrines.     The  speeches  of  the  characters 
consist  of  reasoning  which  are  animated  by  strong  convic- 
tions and  logic.     A  general  systematic  idea  prevails  through 
out,  and  upon  it  does  the  action  of  the  characters  depend. 
The  actions  of  his  characters  are  never  irresponsible. 
Their  conduct  is  dependent  upon  will  and  intellect.  The 
action  in  Corneille  does  not  come  to  the  surface  simply 
at  the  crucial  moment,  but  is  continually  in  progress 
through  desires,  the  will  and  its  effects.     The  v/ill  as- 
pires to  realize  its  determinations.     Corneille  is  not 
interested  in  the  fate  of  characters,  but  in  the  indom- 
itable will. 

Corneille  has  taken  from  Sophocles  and  the 
historian,  Lucian.     His  tragedies  reflect  history  and 
politics.     He  depicts  men  as  they  should  be.     He  does 
not  preach  virtue,  but  depicts  the  heroism  of  the 
characters.     Racine  has  taken  from  Euripides, 

Corneille  is  a  lover  of  grandeur.     He  places 
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his  heroes  willingly  in  an  exceptional  situation.  His 
subject  is  not  real.     He  gives  to  his  characters  the 
use  of  sublime  language.     Although  his  heroes  are  not 
men  of  real  life,  they  have  the  souls  of  men.  Thus, 
his  theatre  gives  grandeur  to  the   soul.     Racine's  char- 
acters are  of  real  life. 

His  style  is  crude,  severe  and  rigorous.  There 
is  little  adornment  and  color.     He  turns  to  the  abstract. 
His  imagination  yields  to  thought  and  reason.    He  makes 
use  of  the  lyric  and  epic  elements  and  he  possesses  a 
"touch  of  nature"  that  Racine  lacks.     However,  a  severe 
criticism  of  Corneille  is  that  his  plays  lack  interest. 
They  are  monotonous.     As  the  resource  of  minor  plots  is 
forbidden,  there  is  much  talk  and  little  action  in  his 
tragedies.     He  does  not  embellish  nor  disguise  anything. 
His  style  is  natural.    He  never  sacrifices  nature  to 
rule.     Hence  his  work  is  uneven.     His  use  of  oratory 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  French  tongue.  Racine 
represents  regular  academic  drama.     He  is  of  more  stable 
temperament.     His  work  is  more  regular  in  character. 

Corneille  closely  adhered  to  the  model  of 
classics.     The  essence  of  French  tragedy  is  that  diver- 
sion must  have  a  great  multiplication  of  characters. 
There  is  no  action  on  the  stage.     Interest  is  in  the 
central  situation.     Subsidiary  characters  are  avoided. 
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Dialogue  with  confidantes  is  permitted.     Information  of 
the  progress  of  action  is  expressed  by  a  messenger. 
These  limitations  were  not  accepted  by  Racine.     He  felt 
the  public  was  tiring  of  the  perpetual  theme  of  moral 
grandeur;  and  craved  a  deviation  in  love  themes. 

However,  both  dramatists  are  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.    One  depicts  the  triumph  of  the  will,  the  other  the 
triumph  of  passion.     Corneille's  theatre  is  the  theatre 
of  situation.     Racine's  is  the  theatre  of  characters, 
Corneille's  characters  are  of  a  higher  state  than  man, 
Racine's  characters  are  people  of  real  life.  Corneille 
reveals  the  independence  of  the  will  in  action,  Racine 
portrays  action  destined  by  fate.     Nature  described  by 
Corneille  is  more  rude  and  strong  than  the  sensitive  and 
impulsive  nature  in  Racine.     Corneille  was  the  first  of 
French  tragedians  to  revise  the  length  of  action  to  the 
length  of  presentation,     Corneille  gives  little  color. 
Racine  abounds  in  color.     As  the  characters  of  Euripides 
are  more  individual  than  those  of  Sophocles,  so  are 
Racine's  characters  more  individual  than  those  of  Corneille, 
However,  Corneille's  characters  seem  more  alive  than 
Racine's.     The  reason  is  that  in  Racine,  the  characters 
make  a  less  immediate  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  is 
due  to  the  difference  in  method.     Racine  creates  a  delicate 
psychological  analysis.     Corneille's  characters  are  more 
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simply  drawn.     ',Ye  immediately  become  acquainted  with  Cor- 
neille's  characters;  but  this  is  not  true  of  Racine's. 
However,  Corneille  from  a  tragic  standpoint  is  severely 
criticized  for  his  fondness  for  a  happy  ending.     This  con- 
clusion is  not  true  to  tragedy.     Moreover,  his  system  of 
making  his  heroes  dominate  the  action  of  the  play  is  fatal 
to  a  really  tragic  issue.     Corneille 's  hero  is  sublime,  but 
not  tragic,  for  he  is  "master  of  his  fate".  Racine's 
characters  are  brought  to  their  tragic  end  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  destiny  and  fate. 

Racine  was  one  of  the  literary  contemporaries 
of  his  day.     Besides  Corneille,  we  may  also  add  several 
other  authors  of  French  Literature,  but  who  were  not  all 
writers  of  classical  tragedy.     Among  the  most  prominent 
were  La  Rochefoucauld,  i/loliere,  La  Fontaine,  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  Bossuet,  La  Bruyere  and  Fe^elon.     La  Rochefoucauld 
was  the  great  maxim  writer  of  France.     Moliere  was  a  re- 
nowned writer  of  plays.     His  most  popular  plays  are  Le3 
Precieuses  Ridicules,  Don  Juan,  Tartuffe,  and  Les  Femmes 
Savantes.     La  Fontaine  was  a  writer  of  fables  of  the  first 
rank.     He  was  also  a  poet.     Madame  de  Sevigne  received 
literary  recognition  for  her  letters,  especially  those 
written  to  her  daughter.     Bossuet  was  a  theologian  and 
philosopher  conspicuous  for  the  force  of  his  eloquence. 
He  became  the  appointed  tutor  for  the  Dauphin;  and  thus 
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in  his  efforts  to  educate  him  worte  his  famous  works, 
Discours  sur  l'Histoire  Universelle  and  Traite  de  la 
Connaisance  de  Dieu  et  de  tfoi-meme.     He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy.     La  Bruyere  is  famous  for  his  treatise  on 
French  life  and  society  of  his  day  found  in  Les  Caract^res. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Academy.     Fenelon  was  a  priest. 
He  was  eloquent  in  his  sermons.     He  wrote  Traite  de 
l'tfducation  des  filles.     His  Letters  a  l'Academie  Francaise 
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is  one  of  the  most  critical  works  after  the  Art  Poetique 
of  Boileau.     These  were  the  most  prominent  contemporaries 
of  Racine,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
since  1673, 

Thus,  in  conclusion  may  we  state  that  Racine, 
an  author  of  Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature,  is 
the  author  of  French  Classical  Tragedy.     Having  the  im- 
pulsive temperament  of  a  poet,  his  chosen  theme  was  the 
passion  of  love.     His  tragedies  depict  the  triumph  of 
passion.     He  gives  particular  color  to  his  subjects. 
His  style  is  simple  and  natural.     He  is  the  master  of  the 
feminine  theatre.     For  the  portrayal  of  passion,  he  states 
that  natural  weaknesses  are  more  visible  in  women  than  in 
men.     His  plays  were  successful  and  created  a  new  interest 
in  the  theatre  of  his  day. 
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Lanson  an  intensive  study  was  made  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Racine,  Corneille  and  Classical  Tragedy  in  general. 
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SUMMARY 


Jean  Baptiste  Racine,  the  author  of  French  classical 
tragedy,  was  one  of  the  contemporary  leaders  of  French  Litera- 
ture in  the  Seventeenth  century.    Educated  in  the  Jansenist 
School  where  he  became  a  great  lover  of  Greek  Literature, 
Racine  developed  into  an  outstanding  literary  genius.     He  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  theatre  where  his  plays  were 
recognized  and  presented.     His  tragedies  won  the  approval  of 
the  public  by  their  appeal  to  the  emotions.     His  later  life 
was  spent  at  court  and  close  to  his  family.    His  death  was 
that  of  a  humble  man,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  dearest 
friends,  Valincourt  and  Boileau,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  home. 

Racine  is  a  classical  writer.     He  conforms  to  the 
classical  writers  of  time,  place  and  action.     He  limits  the 
number  of  his  characters.     He  gives  much  importance  to  the 
leading  roles.     The  object  of  the  role  of  "seconds  acteurs" 
is  to  clarify  the  situation,  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
the  leading  characters.     In  his  religious  plays,  he  has 
adopted  the  Greek  chorus.     Thus,  he  has  multiplied  the  number 
of  the  cast,  and  has  approached  the  Greek  ideas  of  continuity 
of  action  and  simplicity.     The  strongest  factors  of  his  plays, 
viz.,  the  triumph  of  passion,  and  the  inevitability  of  destiny, 
depict  the  influence  that  Jansenism  and  Greek  Literature  had 
on  our  author.     He  presents  the  eternal  conflict  between  man 
and  the  gods.     In  his  plays,  the  deities  are  invisible, 
except  in  Athalie.     The  supreme  emotion  is  love.  Action 
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and  facts  are  the  outcomes  of  passion  which  is  the  result 
of  destiny.     As  women  are  considered  by  Racine  to  he 
naturally  weaker  than  men;  and  thus  to  more  easily  display 
passion,  he  gives  them  the  leading  roles  in  his  plays. 
The  roles  given  to  the  male  characters  are  secondary.  The 
roles  of  confidantes  are  expository.     They  are  minor  roles, 
as  also  are  those  of  the  Greek  Choruses. 

The  structure  of  Racinian  drama  is  dependent  upon 
passion,  the  three  elements  of  structure,  viz.,  solidity, 
variety  of  distribution  and  harmony,    .he  scenes,  the  form 
of  expression  and  the  rhythm.     The  third  and  fourth  acts  are 
the  most  important.     The  second  act  is  expository.  The 
descending  action  occurs  in  the  fifth  act.     As  regards  the 
elements  of  structure,  no  scene  is  useless  where  there  is 
solidity.    Variety  of  distribution  creates  interest.  Racine 
conforms  to  the  law  of  harmony.     He  depicts  life,  real 
passion.     The  scenes  are  made  up  of  dialogue.     "Rach  dialogue 
follows  dramatic  order.     It  has  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an 
end.     It  resembles  dialogue  in  life.     It  is  natural,  true  to 
life.     The  monologue  closely  resembles  conversation,  for  two 
characters  are  present  on  the  stage.    The  principal  forms 
of  expression  used  by  Racine  are  the  rare  use  of  monosyllabic 
response,  brevity  and  f orcefulness .     Passion  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed.    Therefore,  words  cannot  be  measured.     Racine  avoids 
repetition.     He  makes  use  of  the  rare  style  of  silence  to 
evoke  a  mood.     His  sentences  are  not  exact  in  structure. 
Logic  yields  to  passion.     The  sentence  reveals  sentiment. 


Poetic  beauty  is  added  by  the  use  of  imagery  revealed  through 
the  metaphor.     Forcefulness  becomes  a  quality  of  expression 
through  the  use  of  irony,  the  question  and  the  careful  choice 
of  words.     The  rhythm  used  by  Racine  is  not  equally  measured. 
It  is  dependent  on  passion  which  continually  varies  in  in- 
tensity.    For  the  same  reason  does  the  meter  of  the  lines 
vary.     There  is  rare  use  of  the  musical  element,  for  song 
is  contemplation.     It  does  not  intensify  passion.  This 
poetry  is  objective.     It  is  in  Alexandrian  form. 

Some  outstanding  plays  of  Racine  are  Andromaque, 
Britannicus ,  Be  renice,  Phe^dre,  Bajazet,  Esther  and  Athalie. 
They  all  centre  around  the  struggle  of  passion,  except  Esther 
and  Athalie  which  are  religious  plays. 

The  most  notable  contemporary  and  keenest  rival  of 
Racine  was  Corneille.     His  theme  is  directly  opposed  to 
Racine's.     He  depicts  the  triumph  of  will  over  passion.  He 
imitates  Sophocles  instead  of  j^uripides.     His  theatre  is  the 
theatre  of  situation,  not  of  characters.     Other  contemporaries 
of  Racine  are  La  Rochefoucauld,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  Bos  suet,  La  Bruye*re  and  Fenelon. 

Thus,  have  we  summarized  Racine  the  man,  the  theme 
of  his  tragedies,  the  structure  of  his  plays,  and  finally 
his  contemporaries. 
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